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•  Trends  and  isMues 


Highest  earollmeBt  In  histery  is  predicted  for 
public  schools  in  the  1953-54  school  yetur.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  anticipates  a  record  enrollment  of  nearly 
30,000,000  pupils  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  next  fall.  Elementary  schools  should  have 
23,369,000;  secondary  schools,  6,421,000.  These  figures 
are  1,554,000  higher  than  last  year’s. 

Victory  for  vocational  edncation  was  chalked 
up  as  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  voted  the  full 
$18,673,261  appropriation.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
HEW  Secretary  Hobby  had  proposed  a  25%  cut  in 
vocational  funds  ($4,624,391).  By  a  vote  of  123  to  61, 
House  approved  an  amendment  offered  by  Congress¬ 
man  Barden  of  North  Carolina  preventing  the  cut. 
The  Senate  later  voted  the  full  'appropriation. 

An  expanded  fine  ai^  pro^aat  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  is  urged  hy  an  advisory  commission 
on  art.  Su^ested  by  the  (^mmission  on  Fine  Arts: 
funds  shoiud  be  provided  to  enable  government 
museums  to  make  color  slides,  reproductions,  and 
films  available  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  permit 
museums,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  Library  of 
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Congress  to  engage  in  radio  and  television  broadcasts 
in  the  fields  of  music  and  visual  arts.  Also  recom¬ 
mended:  additional  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  bring  to  public 
schools  lectures,  slides,  films,  and  reproductions  of 
works  of  art. 


•  AdminiitratUm 


When  anthority  is  nsed  properly,  experi¬ 
mentalists  don’t  reject  it,  says  Lloyd  P.  Williams  in 
July  Educational  Theory,  and  he  cites  the  work  of 
such  experimentalists  as  Dewey,  Childs,  Bode,  and 
Bridgman  in  support. 

An  “authority”  in  a  given  field,  he  says,  is  one 
whose  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  public,  veri¬ 
fiable,  and  subject  to  scrutiny  by  anyone  interested 
and  able  to  check  the  techniques  of  research  involved. 

An  “authoritarian,”  however,  is  one  who  holds  that 
his  truth  or  knowledge  or  some  unique  insight,  usually 
a  priori,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  transcends  ordinary 
processes  of  knowing  and  as  such  must  be  considered 
private  rather  than  public. 

'The  experimentalist  accepts  the  work  of  authorities, 
but  only  so  long  as  no  evidence  appears  which  calls 
for  a  re-examination  of  their  finaings.  He  accepts 
precedents  as  a  tool  in  analysis  and  a  source  of  sug¬ 
gestions  to  be  tried,  not  as  dicta  to  be  applied  with¬ 
out  question. 

The  experimental  scientist  always,  the  historical 
scholar  usually,  the  literary  scholar  occasionally,  the 
authoritarian  never,  seeks  to  go  behind  the  assump¬ 
tions,  findings,  tmd  sources  on  which  he  bases  ms 
conclusions. 

The  experimentalist  rejects  the  absolutes  and  ulti- 
mates  of  the  older  conceptions  of  authority.  But  he 
has  his  own  ultimate:  tne  continually  growing  evi¬ 
dence  of  experience.  For  him,  experience  is  the  final 
authority  for  and  source  of  beliefs  and  values.  He 
recogni^  no  a  priori  principles  which  limit  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  nev’  experience.  For  him  the  final  issue  is 
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whether  the  standard  of  beliefs  and  conduct  lies  with¬ 
in  or  without  the  sharable  situations  of  life. 

“He  who  seeks  authority  beyond  experience,  science, 
and  technology,”  concluaes  Professor  Williams,  “goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  experimentalism,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  locus  of  authority  in  experimentalism  is  found.” 
This  article  is  useful  for  showing  clearly  the 
issues  between  the  pragmatists  and  their 
opponents,  and  for  suggesting  implicitly  cer¬ 
tain  areas  in  which  each  group  can  operate 
without  conflict  with  the  oth^. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
‘“Teaching  Mathematics  for  Fewer  Failures."  Educational  Trend, 
No.  753.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New 
London,  Conn.  20c.  Minimum  order;  $1.  (Based  on  The 
Learning  of  Mathematics,  twenty-first  yearbook  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathernatics.) 

“The  Local  School  Facilities  Survey,"  by  Harold  H.  Church, 
Paul  W.  Seagers,  W.  Montfort  Barr,  atM  others.  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  U.,  Jan.  and  Mar.,  1953.  96p. 
$2.  (Manual  explaining  how  local  authorities  can  conduct  their 
own  surveys.  Limited  to  a  study  of  present  and  future  school 
building  needs.) 

How  to  Evaluate  Students,  by  Henrietta  Fleck.  McKnight  and 
McKnight,  109  W.  Market  St.,  Bloomington,  III.  85p.  $1.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  securing  information  about  an  individuals  person¬ 
ality  which  are  vital  to  full  development  as  a  mature  person. 
The  student’s  potentialities  for  social  and  home  living  are  ex¬ 
plored.  Evaluation  as  part  of  the  total  program  is  emphasized.) 
Employment  Outlook  for  Technicians.  Dept,  of  Labor  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Veterans  Administration.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  29p.  25c.  (Report  on  draftsmen,  engineering 
aids,  laboratory  technicians,  and  electronic  technicians.  In¬ 
cludes:  examples  of  curricula  offered  by  schools  training  tech¬ 
nicians.) 

Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Office  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation.  HEW.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D  C.  Free.  (Statements  on  vocational  education,  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  home  economics  education,  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  education,  distributive  education,  and  vocational  guidance.) 
Scarsdale  Report  on  Allegations  of  “Communist  Infiltration”  in 
the  Schools.  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  27p.  10c.  (Final  report  of  the  education  and  school  budget 
committee  of  the  Town  Club  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  summing  up 
the  nature  of  the  attack  on  the  schools  and  the  action  taken.) 


•  Curriculum 


Primary  pupils  take  industrial  arts  train¬ 
ing  at  the  campus  school.  State  U.  of  New  York,  For 
an  hour  period,  once  or  twice  each  week,  the  children 
go  to  the  laboratory  for  industrial  arts  activities.  These 
include  woodworking,  ceramics,  metalwork,  basket¬ 
making,  and  block  and  stencil  printing.  Some  of  the 
activities  are  continued  in  the  classroom. 

Emphasis  is  upon  giving  each  child  an  opportunity 
to  do  creative  work  with  his  hands.  Whatever  the 
project  or  medium,  every  effort  is  made  to  provide 
the  child  a  happy  experience  making  things  which 
grow  out  of  his  own  ideas.  In  the  informal  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  laboratory,  the  critic  and  industrial  arts 
teachers  are  able  to  work  with  children  individually. 
The  laboratory  offers  opportunity  for  projects  which 
cannot  be  handled  in  the  classroom  because  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  space,  noise,  lack  of  tools,  and  other  handicaps. 


WORLD  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  PATRIOTISM 

Presentation  of  information  to  improve  world 
understanding  is  not  designed  to  reduce  loyalty 
and  patriotism  toward  the  United  States,  but 
rather  to  reduce  the  lack  of  resj^t  for  people  of 
other  nations.  We  cannot  eliminate  the  military 
and  political  aspects  of  our  historical  relations 
with  other  countries,  but  we  can  emphasize  the 
cultural  contributions  of  these  same  countries  to 
the  world.  We  do  not  sacrifice  national  pride 
in  our  culture,  because  we  continue  to  include 
our  own  contributions  to  the  world,  as  well,  and 
thus  show  how  each  nation  is  vital  to  progress 
and  well-being. 

Understanding  of  minority  ^oups  in  our  own 
country  must  be  accomplished  as  a  first  step  to 
international  understanding.  The  prejudices  of 
children  must  be  overcome  with  the  aid  of  the 
school.  Prejudices  are  frequently  ingrained  in 
children  before  they  reach  school,  because  their 
parents  are  biased.  This  poses  the  problem, 
then,  of  educating  adults  also.  The  prejudiced 
teacher  may  influence  her  class  unintentionally 
in  any  subject  field  by  ignoring  facts  which  dif¬ 
fer  from  her  beliefs.  That  teacher,  too,  must  be 
re-educated.  —Herold  C.  Hunt,  Eliot  Professor 
of  Education  at  Harvard,  before  Harvard  Sum¬ 
mer  School  Conference  on  Education  Adminis¬ 
tration,  July  14. 


The  skill  aspect  of  industrial  arts  training  needs 
little  emphasis  for  primary  grades,  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety.  Becoming  familiar  with  materi¬ 
als  as  a  result  of  active  interest  in  creative  activities  is 
chief  value  of  the  course. 

Making  art  part  of  the  core  program  provides 
new  dimensions  for  learning,  broadens  the  general 
education  program  to  include  more  than  the  traditional 
English  and  social  studies.  “If  core  or  general  educa¬ 
tion  programs  are  set  up  seriously  to  pursue  their  ob¬ 
jectives,  administrators  will  have  to  make  it  possible 
for  teachers  in  the  arts  to  become  involved  in  the  basic 
educational  experiences  of  these  programs.  The  arts 
can  no  more  be  excluded  from  a  fundamentally  valid 
program  than  can  the  social  studies.”  So  writes  Edwin 
Ziegfeld,  department  of  fine  and  industrial  arts.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U. 

From  time  to  time,  the  art  teacher  should  leave  his 
own  class  and  visit  briefly  with  the  core  group.  On 
the  basis  of  these  visits,  he  can  make  definite  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  for  activities,  see  how 
those  already  under  way  are  progressing.  In  most 
schools,  some  of  the  students  in  core  are  also  enrolled 
in  art  class.  These  students  can  be  spokesmen  for 
art  in  their  core  groups  and  can  confer  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  with  the  art  teacher  for  ideas  and  for  testing 
viewpoints.  Groups  of  students  from  core  classes  can 
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W  also  be  helped  through  special  or  informal  meetings. 
At  times,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  core  groups  to 
the  art  rooms  for  a  definite  series  of  art  activities. 

During  these  activity  periods  students  can  prepare 
illustrations  and  maps,  charts,  models,  and  other  visual 
materials  to  summarize  data  and  present  ideas.  TTiey 
may  also  do  paintings  and  sketches  or  cooperatively 
produce  murals  to  visualize  important  learnings.  Simi- 
ficant  and  individualized  activities  can  be  undertaken 
in  studies  of  personal  and  social  relationships.  For 
c.xample,  students  may  draw  sketches  of  how  it  feels 
to  be  left  out  of  social  and  athletic  events  in  which 
they  like  to  engage.  This  not  only  helps  to  identify 
situations  in  which  students  feel  ill  at  ease  or  where 
adjustment  is  poor,  but  also  increases  their  sensitivity 
for  helping  otners  make  satisfactory  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  adjustments.  Intercultural  understanding,  where 
the  art  of  other  cultures  is  e.\amined  and  studied,  pro¬ 
vides  another  fruitful  activity.  In  connection  with 
family  life,  a  study  of  well-known  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures  in  which  family  life  is  portrayed  can  be  a  re¬ 
warding  experience  in  intensifying  and  deepening  the 
values  involved  in  family  relationships.  Comparisons 
of  portraits  from  different  historic  periods  offer  reveal¬ 
ing  clues  on  the  concerns  and  values  of  various  cul¬ 
tures.  In  a  study  of  more  recent  times,  paintings 
which  involve  the  machine  offer  new  insights  into  th^e 
impact  of  technology  on  contemporary  culture. 

Mr.  Ziegf eld’s  article  appears  in  Art  Education  To¬ 
day,  1951-1952,  ed.  by  Manuel  Barkan,  Marion  Dix, 
Mildren  Fairchild,  and  Edwin  Ziegfeld.  Bureau  of 
^  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W. 
120th  St,  N.Y.  27.  102p.  $2.2.5. 


•  ParenUTeaeher 


Parents  of  the  bright  child  mast  cheek 

carefullv  on  his  ability.  Most  frequent  complaint 
about  the  work  of  brignt  children  is  that  it  does  not 
measure  up  to  his  ability.  Sometimes  the  child’s  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  exaggerated.  He  is  not  as  bright 
as  parents  had  hoped  and  teachers  had  assumed. 

Mistaken  estimates  of  brightness  occur  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  Too  often,  it  is  assumed  that  a  child 
I  of  bright  parents  is  bright,  particularly  if  his  brothers 
and  sisters  are.  A  child  from  a  good  home,  well- 
dressed,  mannerly,  well-spoken,  healthy  —  in  short, 
with  a  good  personality  —  makes  a  good  general  im¬ 
pression.  This  impression  is  extendi  to  include  his 
intelligence.  It  is  this  “halo  effect”  that  obscures  the 
judgment  of  even  experienced  interviewers.  A  con¬ 
tinuously  good  school  record  may  be  sound  evidence 
of  brightness,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  halo  effect.  It 
may  also  be  due  to  lack  of  competition.  Finally,  it  is 
possible  that  a  child  has  been  mistakenly  assigned  a 
nigh  IQ  as  a  result  of  an  intelligence  test.  Few  chil- 
■  dren  do  well  on  intelligence  tests  unless  they  are 
bright,  but  there  is  always  the  chance  of  mistakes  in 
w  administration  or  scoring  and  of  clerical  errors  in  re¬ 
cording.  Several  tests,  given  at  intervals,  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  evidence  than  one. 


The  surest  check  on  intelligence  is  an  individual 
psychological  examination  by  a  trained  psychologist. 
When  parents  doubt  that  their  child  is  as  bright  as 
they  had  thought,  they  should  arrange  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  test. 

These  sug^tions  come  from  Bright  Children,  by 
Norman  ErCutts  and  Nicholas  Mosdey.  'The  book  is 
designed  to  help  parents  bring  up  their  children  to 
make  the  most  of  their  intelligence,  deals  primarily 
with  the  upper  10%  of  children  who  are  likely  to  profit 
most  from  diucation.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madi¬ 
son  .\ve.,  N.Y.  2.38p.  $3.50. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
CuidiM  Children  In  School  and  Out.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International,  1200  I5th  St.,  N.W,,  Wash.  5, 
D.  C.  36p.  50c.  (Ten  important  and  worth-while  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  guidance  of  children  chosen  from  the  1952-53  issues 
of  Childhood  Education.  Aims  at  helping  the  reader  under¬ 
stand  how  children  grow  and  how  this  affects  the  learning 
situation.) 

Children  Living  in  Their  Own  Homes.  HEW,  Childrens  Bu¬ 
reau.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  20c.  (Describes 
the  range  of  social  services  which  should  he  available  in  each 
community  to  help  parents  rear  their  children  and  strengthen 
family  life.) 

Nursery  School  Portfolio.  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  12  leaflets. 
75c.  (Deals  with  the  most  pressing  problems  of  nursery  school 
organization  and  program.  Each  of  the  4  page  leaflets  has  been 
written  by  an  outstanding  authority  in  nursery  school  work. 
Full  of  ideas  of  the  value  and  ways  of  carrying  out  a  program 
for  children  2  through  4.  For  parents  and  teachers.) 


•  Adult  Education 


deterioration  of  the  aging”  needs 
to  be  re-examined  by  adult  educators  in  the  light  of 
the  present  research,  according  to  Clark  Tibbitts  and 
Wilma  Donahue.  They  find  that  the  supposed  decline 
of  mental  ability  with  age  may  be  due  as  much  to 
changed  motives  of  older  people  as  to  structural 
changes  in  the  nervous  system.  Other  factors  which 
may  also  be  contributed  to  a  supposed  mental  decline 
among  older  people;  their  experiences  with  learning, 
lack  of  stimulating  environment,  failure  to  practice 
skills  and  mental  functions,  decline  in  physical  energy, 
and  faulty  construction  of  mental  tests  for  older  people. 

When  speed  and  performance  are  measured  separ¬ 
ately,  mental  power  appears  to  decline  little  and  speed 
much.  Least  deterioration  seems  to  take  place  in 
language  ability,  although  a  slower  rate  of  association 
may  reduce  fluency.  Adult  education  should  capital¬ 
ize  on  use  of  verbal  capacities  without  pressure  for 
speed.  Poorer  sight  and  learning  may  contribute  much 
to  apparent  mental  decline. 

Older  people  tend  to  reject  learning  tasks  that  have 
little  meaning  for  them,  perhaps  because  their  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  them  they  are  useless.  Their  motives 
for  learning  are  different  from  those  of  the  young,  and 
may  affect  their  testscores.  'Their  handicap  is  their 
attitude  toward  learning  derived  from  the  culture: 
they  want  tangible  evidence  that  they  are  learning 
something  useful. 
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Marked  individual  differences  in  patterns  and  rates 
of  age  change  suggest  many  more  aging  adults  will 
be  capable  of  further  education  and  intellectual  growth 
if  programs  are  redesigned  to  fit  their  needs  and  atti¬ 
tudes. 

The  authors  present  their  findings  in  June  Revietv 
of  Educational  Research,  an  issue  entirely  devoted  to 
adult  education. 


•  Atidio-VisiMil 

Pnpils  now  spend  more  time  nt  TV  than 
they  did  in  1950.  According  to  Northwestern  U.  pro¬ 
fessor  Paul  Witty,  elementary  pupils  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  22  hours  a  week  watching  television 
(an  increase  of  more  than  an  hour  a  week  since  1950), 
while  the  average  for  high  school  pupils  increased 
from  14  to  17  hours  a  week.  Viewing  by  teachers 
jumped  three  hours  a  week,  from  nine  hours  in  1950  to 
12  hours  in  1953.  Findings  are  based  on  a  study  of 
3,000  elementary  and  high  school  pupils  in  the  Chicago 
area,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers. 

“This  study  shows  clearly  that  the  prediction  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  amount  of  televiewing  would  drop  sharp¬ 
ly  after  the  novelty  of  sets  had  worn  off  has  not  been 
fulfilled,”  Mr.  Witty  said. 

The  amount  of  televiewing  is  not  related  closely  to 
intelligence  or  scholarship.  “Excessive  viewing  of 
TV,  however,  seemed  to  be  associated  with  somewhat 
lower  academic  attainment,”  Mr.  Witty  said.  His  study 
showed  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  TV  by  pupils 
in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  group  in  educational  attain¬ 
ment  was  26  hours  while  tnat  of  the  upper  fourth  was 
20  hours  a  week. 

Teachers  and  parents  are  tending  more  and  more  to 
accept  television.  “Although  individual  problems  are 
cited  frequently,  it  seems  that  teachers  and  parents 
have  come  to  recognize  TV  as  a  part  of  our  present 
life  pattern  and  to  acknowledge  its  potential  value,” 
he  said.  But,  he  added,  many  parents  and  teachers 
still  fear  the  adverse  effect  of  television  upon  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading. 

“Children  in  general  report  that  they  are  doin^ 
somewhat  less  reading  than  Ijefore  the  advent  of  TV, 
Mr.  Witty  said.  “However,  a  few  indicate  that  they 
are  stimulated  to  read  more.  The  home  and  the  school 
should  cooperate  to  lead  each  child  to  read  various 
kinds  of  material  with  ea.se  and  understanding.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  ed.  by  Mary  Foley  Ilorkheimer 
and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolph, 
Wis.  SI6p.  $6.  (Thirteenth  antwal  edition.  Contains  2,574 
titles,  562  of  which  are  new.  Includes:  “The  Significance  of 
Films  in  Curriculum  Improvement,"  by  John  Guy  FowOtes,  U. 
of  Wisconsin.) 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slide  Filins,  ed.  by  Mary  F.  Hork- 
heimer  and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress  Service,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Wis.  I8Sp.  $4.  (Fifth  annual  edition.  Lists  609  tith  s, 
38  more  than  were  listed  in  the  previous  edition.) 


IHew  Clastroom  Material 


Wealth  of  Infobmatio.n  ...  is  presented  in  I 

The  Presidential  Recorder,  by  Walter  Tulley.  .\ll-  | 

time  tiible  of  Presidential  elections,  with  statistical  | 

biographies  of  the  Presidents.  Covers  elections  | 

since  1789.  Ideal  wall  chart  for  histoiy  .  .  .  gov-  | 

emment .  .  .  social  studies  classrooms,  ^vers  can-  | 

didates  .  .  .  those  elected  .  .  .  electoral  vote  ...  | 

p^ular  .  .  vital  information  on  the  Presidential  | 
oince.  Sixth  edition.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  | 

100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  50c  ( mini-  I 

mum  order:  2).  Educational  discount  of  20%  on  | 

orders  of  five  or  more.  1 

Fhee  Color  Films  .  .  .  provide  training  aids  for  I 

lathe  operators.  “The  Metalworking  Lathe”  intro-  I 

duces  tne  lathe  to  the  beginner  .  .  .  “Plain  Turn-  I 

ing”  shows  oiK'rations  necessary  to  miichinc  a  I 

shaft  .  .  .  “Grinding  Cutier  Bits”  shows  how  to  | 

grind  tools  for  different  lathe  operations.  Sound  I 

tracks  also  available  in  French  and  Spanish.  Write  | 

South  Bend  Lathe  Works,  425  E.  Madison  St.,  jl 

South  Bend  22,  Ind.  y 

Little-Known  Land  ...  is  the  subject  of  “Ja-  | 
inaica  Problem."  Fihn  presents  a  searching  study  i  j 
of  this  largest  island  in  the  British  West  Indies  | 
.  .  .  home  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  people.  q 
Carefully  documented  story  of  economic  and  social  [I 

problems  which  beset  the  people  in  their  prowess  }3 

toward  self-government.  E.xplains  methods  vmich  II 

are  being  tried  for  solution  of  these  problems.  I 

British  Imormation  Service,  30  Bockefeller  Plaiui.  r 

N.Y.  20.  2  reels.  Black  and  white.  Rental:  $2.50;  I' 

sale:  $55.  f 

"The  Bounty  of  The  Forest”  ...  is  new,  full  I 

color  documentary  film  on  the  12-statc  W’estem  ' 

Pine  region.  Fihn  tells  the  story  of  wood  from  its  jl 

growth  through  its  harvest  .  .  .  manufacture  ...  1' 

utilization.  Detailed  account  of  lodging  opera¬ 
tions.  Identifies  many  of  the  West’s  trees  and 
their  uses.  Made  on  noninfiammablc  safety  stock  I! 

.  .  .  sound-on-film  type  for  use  in  sound  projectors  I’ 

only.  16mm.  Black  and  white  prints  for  television  f 

viewing  also  available.  Write  Western  Pine  Asso-  : 

ciation,  510  Yeon  Building,  Portland  4,  Ore.  Free 
(except  for  one-way  postage).  ’ 

Teachers  or  Woodshop  .  .  .  will  find  Cabinet-  | 

making  and  Millwork,  by  Alf  A.  Dahl  and  J.  Doug-  | 

las  Wilson,  useful.  New  tools  .  .  .  new  inateriaL  | 

.  .  .  new  trends  that  change  the  work  of  present-  i 

day  cabinetmakers.  Line  drawings  and  photo-  ' 

waphs  make  explanations  clear  and  concise.  Step- 
by-step  explanations  of  layouts  for  horizontal  and 
rwe  moldings  .  .  .  cave  brackets  .  .  .  inclined  cir-  I 

cular-end  counterfronts  .  .  .  rule  joints.  Section  on  | 

glues.  Write  American  Technical  Society,  M8  E.  !| 

58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  | 

Two  Practical  ILv.ndbooks  .  .  .  for  nature  study  jl 

jire  Who  Lives  There?  and  Who  Went  There?  botli  ; 

by  Carroll  Colby.  The  first  helps  identify  many  ■ 

t3^pes  of  nests,  burrows,  dens,  and  “homes”  of  ji 

birds  .  .  .  animals  .  .  .  insects  .  .  .  and  strange  !! 

wild  creatures.  The  seexmd  discusses  tracks  and  |j 

trails  of  animals  .  .  .  birds  .  .  .  reptiles.  Both  are 
well-illiLstrated.  Aladdin  Books,  55  Fifth  Ave., 

N.Y.  3.  E.'ich:  $1. 
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